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PREFACE 


The temporary suspension of democratic government in the 
Renublic of Korea does not imply the permanent destruction of 
democratic principles. Both the present leaders of the Govern- 
meTand the people are determined to establish Consftutional 
civilian government as soon as possible. 

Democracy is revered in Korea as the best and only form of 
government which will alike guarantee the rights of 
nrovide an efficient government reflecting the will ot the peop . 
Stunaw" except tor very brief periods following the : hbera- 
tion of Korea from Japan, real democracy has never existed in 

this country. 

* This was due to a combination of deficiencies in past governments 
which alternated from the corrupt police^ ruie o, the L,be al 
Partv under former President Syngman Rhee to the equally 
corrupt but weak and hopelessly inefficient parliamentary govern- 
ment headed by former Prime Minister John M. Chang. 

The Korean people and their present military leaders aie fully 
aware of the dangers inherent in military government. However, 
?here is universal acceptance of these facts: (1) The Armed Forces, 
hitherto aloof from politics, were the only remaining organizations 
whichretained the respect of the people; (2) The Armed Forces by 
virtue of their training in organizational matters, were a one 
capable of reorganizing the Government into an e cien 
functioning for fhe welfare of the nation rather thanjhe prrvate 
interests of officials and civil servants; (3) The Armed *orceb 
were the only force strong enough to eliminate corrupt and self- 
serving interests which had brought the country to the verge 
of disintegration • (4) Only the Armed Forces, in the existing 
emergency, were able to stop increasing Communist infiltration and 
subversion and the growth of pro-communism among some irre- 
sponsible elements among the people. 

The Republic of Korea is the symbol of Free World opposition 
to Communist imperialistic expansion. Here, 1 the soldiers of sixteen 
nations fought to uphold the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. The casualties suffered during that terrible war y 
the Armed Forces and civilian population of this country and its 
United Nations Allies were appalling. This Government assures it. 
Sfies and other members of the Free World that there is no 
intention to abandon the principles of true democracy— rather, ou 
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determination to 
is inflexible, even 
which is needed to 


convert these principles into actual practice 
at the cost of a serious “surgical operation 
accomplish spiritual, mental, and physical regen- 


eration. . 

It is the intent of tUs 

of the Korean people which inevitably led to the military 

political and economic f even tual Communist domination 

rnd%he^lnr«on eV of dentocrac, on the Korean 


Peninsula. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


(From the Liberation from Japan in 1945 to the Military Coup 
in May, 1961). 

a. Liberation and Partition 

At the Cairo Conference in 1943, President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek agreed 
that Korea should be free and independent “in due c ° ur £ e ' . , *1 
declaration was re-affirmed at Yalta in February, 1945, by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Soviet Russian dictatoi 
Joseph Stalin. In December, 1945, the Foreign Ministers of the 
four Great Powers agreed in Moscow that a joint trusteeship should 
govern Korea until self-government could be established, lhis 
proposal aroused great resentment in Korea, which had expected 
immediate independence following the defeat of Japan. 

The thirty-eighth parallel, which separated American and Soviet 
forces in Korea, quickly became a barrier to trans ^ rta p°" 
trade, and it became more and more obvious that the Russia 
regarded this line as a political boundary rather than a military 
administrative convenience. Under these circumstances, the United 
States in 1946 proposed that a joint American-Soviet Commission 
be established to seek economic and administrative unity, and 
finally to bring about the establishment of an independent gov- 
ernment for the entire Peninsula. 

Due to obstructionism by the Russian members of the Com- 
mission, it failed to achieve any useful accomplishments. The 
United States then referred the impasse to the United Nation. 
General Assembly, which resolved that a Provisional Government 
should be formed by the Korean people themselves and created 
a Special Commission to expedite and facilitate the establishment 
of such a government. 

The Soviet Russians remained adamantly obstructive. They not 
only refused to discuss the matter with the United Nations 
Commission, but refused to permit the entry of the Commission 
into the northern part of Korea, and when members of the Com- 
mission appeared at the thirty-eighth Parallel they were turned 
back at bayonet point. 

The United Nations Commission finally recommended that 
national elections should be held in that part of Korea accessible 
to the Commission (which meant the territory now constituting 
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, he Republic ,of Korea) 

S««o“were held which elected a Constituent Assembly to for- 
mulate a Constitution for the new nation. 

July, 1948 the ConaWjUon 

Rhee m He w^ugurated oS July 24, and the RepubMe ofKorea 
officiallybeoime an" independent nation on August 15, 1948. 

M ... tVl „ Soviet Russian Government had established 
a p"c— isfregime in the northern hall of the Pemnsula 

under their control, 
b. The “First Republic” 

When Dr. Rhee returned to Korea^afte^ an absence ^ many 
Ke^^te to°X 

-^rd^V 4 S > - that he 

and he alone knew what was best for Korea. 

It was during his first 

the north launched their ’ ^ and un derarmed forces of 

Republic of Korea. The pi y ‘ massive assault by 

the Republic were unable to withstan ian _ officere d North 

Russian-trained, Russian-armed Korean War, and the heroism 
Korean forces. The history United Nations 

of the Korean forces ai nd their ^sixteer g ^ recent and too 

Allies who finally defeated e Nor are the pro tracted and 

well known to require repeati g J pertinent to this discussion, 
frustrating Armistice n g shattered, devastated, ruined 

The War left the Republic of Korea a shauw , med Forces 

country. Millions of casualties were sustained oy 
and the civilian population. 

After the Armistice 

3S5K&TU. 

ideas, and he became infirmity of his 

because of the J‘ he was Shielded from reality by a 

extreme age, and partly beca^ dg and officials who utilized 

“k C of formation for their own selfish purposes. 
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His prestige rapidly dropped. In 1952 it became obvious that 
his re-election by the Legislature was extremely doubtful. (At 
that time, as provided by the Constitution, the Piesi <• 

elected bv the legislature). Believing that he still retained suf- 
ficient popularity among the uninformed rural voters to be re- 
elected on a popular ballot, he proposed a Constitutional Amend- 
ment providing for direct election of the President by popular v° 

The proposed Amendment was opposed by a laige majo . 
the legislature. 

In order to impose his will on the Legislature, Martial Law 
was declared, ostensibly to curb Communist guerrilla activities. 
The Martial Law authorities arrested more than fifty opposition 
Assemblymen on vague charges of conspiracy, men the remamdei 
of the Legislators still opposed his Constitutional Amendm , 
and in protest boycotted Assembly meetings, they were an ested, 
forcibly taken to the Assembly Hall, and under the threatening 
clubs of the police compelled to pass the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. He was, despite these undemocratic methods, re-elected 
for a second term. 

Looking forward to a third term in office, (and perhaps more) 
President Rhee’s Liberal Party proposed a second Constitutional 
Amendment permitting an indefinite number of terms in office 
Again, his Liberal Party was unable to muster sufficient votes 
to pass the Amendment, even though they openly purchased the 
votes of thirty-four legislators. When the issue came to vote, 
the Amendment failed to secure the 136 votes required for passage, 
and the Speaker of the House officially declared the measuie 

defeated. 

The following day the Government announced a new ‘‘method” 
of tabulating votes, and declared the Amendment passed. Rioting 
broke out in the Legislature, which was quelled by police clubs. 

President Rhee had lost most of his popularity even among the 
conservative rural population, and the chances for the opposition 
Democratic Party led by Dr. John M. Chang to win the 1956 
elections appeared excellent. Unfortunately, the Democratic can- 
didate for President, P. H. Shinicky, died of heart failure during 
the campaign. Despite his death, more than one million eight 
hundred thousand voters cast their votes for him as a gestuie 
protest against the Liberal Party administration. The Democratic 
Party’s Vice Presidential candidate, Dr. John M. ('hang, was 
elected by a large majority over Dr. Rhee’s running mate, Mr. 
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Ki Panne Lee despite suppression of opposition political meetings 
Sd “tMto and P the jailing of many Democratic Party tenders. 

stSSSSS 

the police almost 

sit-down strike which waa J forcibly confined in the 

bas^^nt^f the^^ati^build^g^urm^the^enforced^bsen^, 

strengthened jT Security ^w^ (b) 
destroyed local autonomy > ’ G County. City, 

SSS32 

level. 

Misfortune seemed to follow opposition jgs^^owdjg^ 
In the 1960 election the Democratic candidate, Dr. ^ h0U ^J y h * 
Ok died suddenly of heart failure i in ‘ 

had gone for treatment, and 1 ch o ice G f Vice President seemed 

crucial^ and there^as extr’eme doubt that his running mate (again 
Mr. Ki Poong Lee) could be elected. 

t^Uberal^art^t^teimdned *°j It^sMve^ince* hedvas 
the fact that he was physically unfitted to serve 

partly paralyzed by progressive paresis. 

Democratic rallies were prohibited througho»t the ™«on .Jpe- 
cific instructions were by which Dr. 

l^^lected^Jlund«d^_of ^thcnisands^of 

weVrStif ill^t?ffed“Srthe ballot boxes on election da^ Hood- 
lums smashed up Democratic Party voters 

the ballots in groups of three, 
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one of whom was an arm-banded “supervisor” whose duty was to 
check supposedly secret ballots before they wei e cas . 


The result was a foregone conclusion. Both Dr. Rhee and . 
Lee were “elected” by exactly the Home Ministry-directed ma- 
jority. Freedom in Korea appeared to be doomed. 

The people, however, did not accept the rigged election compla- 
cently. On the contrary, led by massive student demonstrations and 
infuriated by the indiscriminate killing of students by the polic , 
the entire country rose up against the Rhee Administrate >n. D . 
Rhee was forced to resign and left the country ; his running mate, 
Ki Pcong Lee, and his entire family committed suicide. 

The last official act of President Rhee before his resignation was 
to declare a state of Martial Law. The Martial Law Commander, 
Lt General Song, maintained order until the discredited Nationa 
Legislature hastily convened and appointed an interim govermnent 
headed bv Mr. Chung Huh. The legislature also passed an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which substituted the Prime Minister re- 
sponsible to the Lower House of the National Legislature a s execu- 
tive head of Government, and changed the Office of the President 
to the largely ceremonial post of Chief of State The Legislature 
then resigned to make way for new National Elections. 


c. The “Second Republic” 

In the ensuing elections (which were 
Democratic Party won an overwhelming m ^°/' 1 ^ y p ^Sp n t f iml 
intra-party bickering, Mr. Posun Yun was el f r te( * ^^ination 
nominated Dr. John M. Chang as Prime Minister. The nommation 

was approved, and the hopes of the nation for ■ > 
democratic government ran high. 

However Dr. Chang had barely been elected before the Demo- 
cratic Party split into a number of feuding factions. These weie 
motivated by no real ideological differences, but simply by a crass 
desire for place, patronage, and power. The Legislatuie with un- 
precedented speed and efficiency passed bills JJJ 

salary and allowance increases for members— but did not ^ n ^ 
the pitifully underpaid civil servants, police, teachers, and othei 

government employees. 

The executive branch of the government was appallingly weak. 
Cabinet change followed cabinet change, destroying continuity 
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administration. Nepotism was the order of the day; competent, ex- 
perienced government employees were abruptly dismissed to make 
way for friends and relatives of Government officials and legis- 
lators. Corruption continued — and was at least as wide-spread as 
during the Rhee administration. 

Parenthetically, it can be stated that the massive corrup- 
tion stemmed from embezzlement and misappropriation of 
Korean Government funds; the bribes extracted from citizens by 
government employees, police, etc. ; and the evasion (through 
bribery) of many millions of dollars in income and other taxes. In 
sharp contrast, aid provided and partly administered by the 
United States and the United Nations, was in general, wisely and 
efficiently administered and expended on thousands of reconstruc- 
tion projects of great and permanent value to the nation. The rea- 
sons for this peculiar double standard in government operations 
are too obvious to require explanation. 

Public dissatisfaction increased as the incapability of the Chang 
government became obvious. The Administration was unable to 
secure the cooperation of its huge majority in the legislature; it 
was unable to cope with mounting unrest and dissatisfaction; it 
was unable to control the increasing waves of riotous daily dem- 
onstrations ; it was unable or unwilling to stop corruption ; it was 
unable to combat the hitherto unheard of anti-American “neutral- 
ist” and openly pro-Communist policies advocated by opportunist 
politicians and newspapers. 

The Communists in the north were quick to take advantage of 
the political and ideological vacuum. Increasing numbers of Com- 
munist agents and saboteurs filtered down from the north, taking 
advantage of Korea’s long and tortuous coastline. Others were 
smuggled in from Japan. Some of the so-called “newspapers’ 
which sprang up by the hundreds during the Chang regime were 
actually financed by Communist groups among the Korean resi- 
dents in Japan and by the Japanese Communist Party. 

Meanwhile business and industry stagnated. Millions of unem- 
ployed were without relief. The farmers were desperate — caught 
between crop failures and usurious interest rates on loans fre- 
quently as high as eighty percent per year. Actual starvation oc- 
curred in some parts of the country. In the cities, organized gang- 
sters and hoodlums made life miserable and unsafe for small busi- 
nessmen and citizens, often with police connivance. 
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It became obvious that pressures were building up within the 
country that might explode at any moment, handing to the Com- 
munists an unequalled opportunity to acquire through subvei sion 
what they had failed to gain through open aggression during the 
Korean War. 

Against this background the Military Forces of the Republic 
most reluctantly concluded that it was their duty to take action to 
save the country, and to lay a solid foundation for real democracy 
after their revolutionary task had been completed. 


THE MILITARY REVOLUTION 

Original plans for the military coup were drawn after the no- 
toriously rigged elections by the Syngman Ithee regime in 19 . 

However, the April 1960 Student Revolution brought about the 
downfall of the corrupt Rhee administration, and everyone, includ- 
ing the military leaders, expected that an era of honest and effi- 
cient government would follow. 

When, contrary to these great expectations, it became obvious 
that the Chang Government was equally corrupt and in addition 
so weak and inept that it was incapable of governing, the leaders 
of the Armed Forces were faced with a gravely deteriorating po- 
litical, economic, and social situation. 

Consequently the original group of nine officers who had planned 
the overthrow of the Rhee regime met again to discuss and evalu- 
ate the problem. Later, the small group was enlarged to include 
about 250 officers of all ranks. These officers were faced with very 
serious problems involving duty, ethics, and patriotism. 

Very simply, the principal problem was this: Was it their duty 
to maintain their constitutional posture, aloof from politics, while 
the nation drifted slowly through chaos toward Communism? Or 
was it their real duty to take swift and positive action to save the 
country before it was too late? 

They decided that their real duty was to serve the nation at all 
costs, disregarding the political figures who had brought the coun- 
try to the verge of irretrievable ruin. Once this decision was made, 
they moved with swift efficiency. 

At three A.M. on the morning of May 16, infantry and armored 
forces of marines and paratroopers moved into Seoul, and by nine 
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A.M. the same morning the bloodless coup was successfully com- 
pleted. By noon, citizens were going about their business as usual, 
and civil servants were reporting back to work. The announcement 
via radio broadcasts that the Military Forces had assumed the re- 
sponsibility for government was received quietly but with satis- 
faction by the majority of citizens, who were disgusted with the 
former governments. 

Public approval of the coup increased when the military gov- 
ernment announced the six basic points of its policy. They were : 
(1) Positive and militant anti-Communism; (2) Belief in, and 
firm support for, the United Nations Charter; (3) Close, indissolu- 
ble alliance with the United States of America as the leader of Free 
World efforts to combat spreading Communist subversion and ag- 
gression; (4) Eradication once and for all of corrupt elements in 
and out of the government, enforcement of honesty and efficiency 
in the government, and the establishment of a self-supporting 
economy; (5) Intensified efforts to unify the nation in accord- 
ance with United Nations proposals for unification through 
Peninsula-wide elections under United Nations supervision; (6) 
Transfer of governing power to constitutional civilian govern- 
ment as soon as revolutionary tasks have been completed. 

Immediately after the coup, a call was sent out for former Cabi- 
net Ministers to come out of hiding and perform their obvious 
duty. Most responded, and Dr. John M. Chang presided over his 
final cabinet meeting, which first approved a declaration of emer- 
gency martial law, and then resigned. President Posun Yun, foi 
the good of the country, decided to remain in office, thus prevent- 
ing possible temporary disruption of diplomatic relations with 
other governments. 

Since the military coup, remarkable progress has been achieved. 
Corrupt elements within the government have been dismissed. 
Government offices have been reorganized on an efficient, business- 
like basis. Thousands of redundant government employees who 
performed no useful duties and who had secured their sinecures 
through nepotism, favoritism, or bribery, have been dismissed. 
Relief has been provided for the needy. The National Reconstruc- 
tion Program is underway, and thousands of unemployed are now 
being paid living wages for useful work on projects of real and 
permanent value. Gangsters and hoodlums have been arrested, 
tried, and sentenced according to the severity of their offenses. 

Assistance has been given to farmers; arrangements have been 
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made for the repayment of usurious loans at reasonable interest 
rates over a period of time; vitally needed fertilizer has been dis- 
tributed promptly, at the established price, for the first time in 
the history of the Republic. The payment of the annual farm sub- 
sidies was announced on one day, and on the following day pay- 
ments were made by county offices to farmers in full. (In the 
past, such payments were delayed for six or more months — and in 
the end the farmers were lucky if they received half of the amount, 
the rest having disappeared by what might be called a process of 
osmosis into the pockets of officials all down the line) . 

Tax evaders have been located, and legal processes to enforce 
payment of delinquent and evaded taxes initiated. (One group of 
15 businessmen alone have publicly admitted evading the Hwan 
equivalent of more than $33,449,924.00 in income taxes, and have 
voluntarily offered full restitution plus penalties. Such evasions, 
of course, were possible only through massive bribery of public 
officials. 

Law is being enforced. It is no longer possible to bribe police or 
prosecutors. Malefactors, rich or poor, receive the same treatment 
from the police and the courts. 

The Revolutionary Council recognizes that the principal problems 
which must be solved are economic. They are also fully aware of 
the fact that military training and experience does not necessarily 
provide the best background for economic planning. Therefore, 
on June 22, the Government relieved the military officers heading 
the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Economic Development. 
Mr. Yu Taik Kim, former Governor of the Bank of Korea, was 
appointed Minister of Finance; Dr. Tai Hwan Shin, Professor 
of Economics at Seoul National University, was named Minister 
of Economic Development. 

Additionally, recognizing the need for expert advice in many 
specialized fields, the Supreme Council appointed an advisory 
council initially composed of 15 highly qualified civilian experts to 
assist in drafting plans for immediate development in all areas 
of activity. 

"One action which has been widely misunderstood abroad was 
the cancellation of publication rights of a number of so-called 
newspapers. There are many well-edited, responsible newspapers 
in Korea. However, following the April 1960 Student Revolution, 
the number of newspapers and periodicals suddenly expanded from 
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592 to nearly 1,500. Few of the new publications had printing fa- 
cilities. Some had no fixed place of business. Many never printed a 
single edition ; some distributed a few mimeographed sheets only. 
All, however, “hired” large numbers of “reporters”. These so-called 
reporters received no salaries — in fact, most had to pay “editors” 
for their press cards and make weekly payments thereafter. The 
publications that were actually printed carried no advertising, 
and for the most part were given away free. Their principal, and 
in most instances only, business was blackmail. Their criminal 
activities were intolerable, and their publishing licenses were 
cancelled. It should be noted, however, that not a single newspaper, 
periodical, or news service agency which existed before the April 
1960 Revolution has been closed by the Government. The legitimate 
publications, without exception, heartily endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s action as necessary to restore journalistic ethics and 
prestige. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT 

Committees composed of civilians and military officers are 
already studying the nature of the civilian government which will 
emerge after revolutionary tasks have been completed. This is a 
highly complex and difficult subject, which must take into con- 
sideration innumerable tangible and intangible factors. The cen- 
tralization of executive power in the Presidency proved disastrous 
during the Rhee regime; decentralization through the parliamen- 
tary system under the Chang government was equally disastrous. 

It is the belief of the present Government that economic stability 
which will offer reasonably full employment, reasonably adequate 
returns for the labor of farmers and fishermen, and reasonable 
profits for private business enterprise are absolute pre-requisites 
to real democracy. The Government believes strongly that poverty- 
stricken, hungry and insecure people cannot be expected to exhibit 
a healthy concern over political affairs. Especially is this true in 
a country such as Korea where the means of mass communications 
do not reach large portions of the population. 

Additionally, the social and historical background of the Korean 
people must be thoroughly explored in order to evolve a true 
democracy that will be suitable to present and future circumstances. 
In this connection it is important to remember that democracy 
in this country has never really been tried. For many centuries 
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even more autocratic and 



Korean monarchs. 


oppressive than the 



The Republic of Korea was founded only thirteen 


against this background, and to teach through all informational 
media democratic theories — most especially that real freedom 
and individual liberty can only exist if citizens understand their 
democratic duties and responsibilities and are willing to accept 
these duties and responsibilities as the price of liberty. 

These multitudinous problems the Government are determined 
to solve and have already achieved remarkable progress as this 
is written, only eight weeks since the Military Revolution occurred. 
It is the earnest desire and the fixed determination of the present 
Government to complete its revolutionary mission as quickly as 
possible, in order that government may be returned to civilian 
hands as soon as may be possible. 
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